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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

DEAR Editor, — With regard to the formation of a first- 
rate library of selected children’s books which Mrs. Parsons 
advocates in her interesting letter published in your March 
number, I would venture to suggest that this is a question 
which is more far-reaching and complex than that of the 
formation of the Standard Child’s Library of which I spoke 
in my last letter. The term “ suitable books ” seems an 
elastic one when used in this connection. Hundreds of books 
are published which might be called “suitable,” and often 
enough the child’s imagination is able to supply what may 
be wanting in a book, and to build the loveliest fairy palaces 
on the foundations of most common-place prose. But the 
main point is, what is precisely the meaning of “ suitable 
books” — suitable for what r It is, I understand, for teaching 
the young to see and love all that is good and noble in this 
world rather than what is trivial and worthless. And I am 
of the opinion that the number of books which may be relied 
upon to teach the young in this manner is strictly limited. 

I look upon the figures which were given in The Spectator— 
twelve to twenty books — as the approximate number which 
may be said to fulfil the required conditions. 

But in thus limiting the number of books, one at once raises 
t at difficult question as to whether a child's reading should 
e ree or guided. This of course is a matter which must be 
e t to the discretion of those who have the care of children, 
x cel lent results have been attained by leaving a child free 
o choose his own books in a large and well-selected collec- 
a , C oos f at random from a number of “ suitable books.’ 

• H 16 C / U ^ S * nst * nct ma y often be a better guide than the 
frintfT °i) tin el(Jer an( 3 the child's studies may become most 
nothin Ut • ^ * n k ^ at s uch cases are rare, for there is 
rnoreck c ^^ cu lt than knowing what to choose, nothing" 

in mck ^ erous *° a young mind than indiscriminate browsing 
pr0 r>erMp 0WS with flowers of unknown taste and 
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library, I should give him only one good book and tell him 
to read it over and over again, which he will do if the book 
j s well illustrated. Any child brought up on, say, the Bible, 
Robinson Crusoe or Pilgrims Progress has an education which 
must form his mind in such a way that when the time comes 
for the exercise of independent choice in the matter of study, 
he will naturally be ready to see and love what is good and 
noble in this world. 


But fortunately one is seldom obliged to limit a child’s 
reading to one book. 1 here are other means of laying a 
true foundation : and a true foundation means the awakening 
of a desire to learn and know, the implanting of the instinct 
of what is lovely, not only in character but in form, not only 
in act and thought, but also in human work in any branch 
of activity, the yearning to fulfil the one great purpose all 
must realize so strongly in the vague consciousness of the 
spiritual being — so vaguely in the strong self-assertion of 
“ this mortal coil.” 

I venture (even at the risk of seeming to offer a solution to 
a question regarding which I am quite unable to give an 
opinion) to mention the names of a few books, some of which 
may be considered to fulfil the conditions required for a 
Child’s Standard Library. Besides an illustrated Bible, 
Robinson Crusoe , Pilgrim's Progress , Don Quixote , The Arabian 
Mights, Fairy Tales (Grim’s or Hans Andersen s), Lambs 
Talcs from Shakespeare , Thackeray s “ Rose and the Ring 
Alices Adventures in Wonderland, Gulliver s Travels, Struwwel- 


eter, The Holy War, Guy Manner mg ox Rob 

'opperfield or The Old Curiosity Shop. Besides these I think a 
ofume of fables (/Esop’s or La Fontaines) migh be ^dded, 
ogether with a volume of tales from the clas cs (Churdh 
vingsley, Hawthorne, and others), tales fror " ^ ■ j 

olume dealing with the wonders o geog ]umes 

hink, with regard to the choice oblast b ooks of the 

hat advice is badly n e eded : t e ^ ior to the rest, and 

find, and yet one or two must - P 

>nly need to be found. t,,nH«nmelv illustrated, 

Of course all these books should ^^"^f^j^strations 
f possible on every page, by ® ** • t c f view ; he begins 
ire the soul of a book from a c n - P wants to know 

o read by looking at the pictures, s 
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what the picture represents, who are the people who figure i n 
it, what country they live in — in short, he gradually comes to 
require more and more print. That is why one good book 
may be made to serve for many years. At first we only p a y 
attention to a very small fraction of the matter, the remainder 
does not exist for us because we do not see it ; in the course 
of time we learn to notice this or that which comes to us as 
something quite new; then we learn to see it in various 
lights, and lastly — but there is no lastly in these cases; the 
wisest man may die still reading one of the good books and 
praying for more light. 

And I would suggest that it is important to avoid making 
books look childish — look like books meant for the nursery 
A child seems to like a “grown-up” book provided there 
are many good pictures, and a nursery book cannot be a 
companion for life in the way that a “grown-up” looking 
book can. Not that I wish to imply that all the volumes 
of the Child’s Standard Library should be similarly bound 
On the contrary, I like to see a Bible infinitely better bound 
than any other book, Pilgrim's Progress in some sombre garb 
the Arabian Nights in a cover fantastically adorned, Alice in’ 
her customary binding, and so on. But, it will be said, this 
lequtres a great deal too much time and attention in the 

onl^to M,° Ut ' 5 )f , COl "' Se ‘ heSe detaiks " Ul seem necessary 
2 , 7 e a high estima,e of the value of liter- 

than, s not b UC t ,, 0 r' f ° rce ' su P er «nous to those who think 

great extent. 7 igleewhh “these * if'k * m ' nd any mry 

tant Tt g rr, u 11 these, books are not all-impor- 

his firsl concern y T,- ""” the Bible that the child obtains 
frl books ,h P r° f n 0d: " is from “Baddy.” It is not 
mother and it ’ learn to know of angels, but from 
meanin’g of l\ “ . " 0t ,n bo ° ks < ba t he ought to find the 

home. And even when books'^ ^ heaVen ’ bU ‘ “• hiS 
home, is it not mntW - . k 1 y a P rom >nent part in a 

rather than the text of\h C ° m ™ ents that infl uence the mind 
But are we to * f b °° k She is readin & aIo ^ d 
to be lovely? Are^eT ^ Verythln & whose only property is 
because a child lea ° Gt tbe & atber on our books 

noW e characters, who" lik^V^ ^7^ Wkh pe ° ple wh ° 
what they are? No l Ilr *i G ° C ’ fule and teach by being 

’ y n °t ; even granted that book* 
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are not essential, let them remain within reach • there are 
moments when a precious volume will be opened for lack 
of something else to do, and a new life-friendship may be 
formed. Chance is the word by which we designate God’s 
way of dealing with us: it is by chance we happen to do 
everything which steers our course in life an d shapes our 
plans. So let the books be there in readiness for the great 
chance ; and is there not something fascinating in arranging 
within a child s reach a little row of “ chances,” which may 
him into infinite worlds of beauty, happiness and 

G. L. F. 


lead 
knowledge ? 


Yours, etc., 


[Discussion is invited. — E d.] 



